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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS/ 



8HMJRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THOMAS 
DAY. EXTRACTED FROM ANNA 

SXWARD's LIFE OF DR. DARWIN, AND 
THE KfOGBAPHlCAL DICTIONARY. 

THOMAS PAY, a mart of sin- 
gularly benevolent and inde-' 
pendent spirit, was bom in London 
in 1748. His father died while, he 
was au infant, leaving him a con-' 
derable fortune. His mother, at 
woman of sense, and a strong mind, 
brought him up in good habits and 
dispositions; which exerted an in>» 
fluenee upon, his whole character 
through life.* She married soon 
after her husband's death, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Philips. 
This man was One of those common 
characters, who seek to supply their 
inherent want of consequence, by 
a. busy, teizing interference in cir. 
eumstances, .with which ^hey hate 
no real concern. Mrs. Philips, in- 
fnieneed by such a husband,* often 
rendered uncomfortable, the domes- 
tic situation of a high-spirited youth 
fif genius; yet he possessed all those 



* It is probable that he received from 
his mother an education Well fitted to 
call forth strength of character, and to 
display the energies of a powerful mind. 
An instance of courage and strength of 
mind' is related of E'er. V^hile walking 
alone through a fieRT, she was attacked by 
a fierce bull. She endeavoured to escape 
by flight, but finding that the animal gain- 
ed on her, she resolutely turned round, and 
unfolding an umbrella, which she held in 
her hand, she faced him, using the um- 
brella as a shield, and thus retreated, till 
she was able to clear the ditch and escape 
his rage, 



qualities' which adorn human nature 
in such an emfrieiit degree, that his 
first act on couringof age, was to aug- 
ment his mother's jomture, and to 
settle it upon Mr. Philips during 
htS life. This bounty, to a man 
who had' needlessly mortified him, 
and embittered so" many years of 
his infancy and youth/ efmced a. 
very elevated mind. 

Even at thrat period, "when youth 
elate and gay, steps into life," 
Mr. Day was a rigid moralist. 
Though, he had no intention of con- 
fining himself to the pursuits of x 
particular profession; he entered at 
the Middle Temple in 1765', and he 
so far made a study of the law,' as 
at length to be caited to the bar; 
But the study of men and manners 
was his favourite object. The fruit 
of these researches into the condi- 
tion of mankind seems, at first, to have 
produced a, kind of melancholy,* 
proceeding from a sense of its wretch- 
edness; but the native strength of 
his ben'evolence enabled him in some 
degree, t6 surmount this impression, 
and what remained was an ardent 
and active zeal for opposing tyranny 
in all its shapes, and promoting the 
welfare of his fellow creatures. His 
strict integrity, energetic friendship, 
open-handed bounty, sedulous and 
diffusive charity, greatly over-balanc- 
ed, on the side of virtue, the tine 
ture of misanthropic gloom, and proud 
contempt of society that frequently 
marked his character. 

In 1770, he went to reside at Lich- 
fieltl. He then looked the phiio- 
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sppher. Powder and fine clothes 
were, at that time, the appendages 
of gentlemen ; Mr. Day wore not 
either. He was tall and stooped in 
the shoulders, full made, but not 
corpulent; and in his melancholy 
and meditative air a degree of awk- 
ward ness was blended. His features 
were interesting and agreeable a- 
midst the traces of a severe small- pox j 
there was a tort of weight upon the 
lids of his large hazel eyes; yejt 
when he declaimed, 

" Of jopd and evil, 

pattton, and apathy, antf glory, and % han»e," 

very expressive were the energies 
gleaming from them, beneath the 
shade of sable hair, which curled 
about his brows. 

He possessed true compassion for 
the poor in their sufferings of cold 
and hunger; to the power of re- 
lieving them he nobly sacrificed all 
the parade of life, and all the plea- 
sures of luxury. He was fond of 
rational society, but he disliked fa- 
shionable circles, and entertained su- 
preme contempt for those who ar- 
rogate consequence upon the mere 
grounds of rank and wealth. Above 
all things he expressed aversion to 
the modern plans of female educa- 
tion. He had learned, from some 
disappointments in very early life, 
to look back with resentment to the 
allurements of the graces. He re- 
solved, if possible, that his wife 
should have a taste for literature 
and science, for moral and patriotic 
philosophy, that she might be his 
companion in that retirement to 
which he had destined himself; and 
assist him in forming the minds of 
his children to stubborn virtue and 
high exertion. He resolved also, 
that she should be as simple as a 
mountain girl in her dress, her diet, 
and her manners; fearless and in- 
trepid as the Spartan wives and Ro- 
man heroines. There was no find- 
ing snch a creature ; philosophical 



romance could not hope it. He must 
mould some infant into the being his 
fancy had imaged; he nursed sys- 
tematic ideas of the force of philo- 
sophic tuition to produce future vir- 
tue, and l>e determined to-mould the 
infant and youthful mind. 

After procuring credentials of his 
moral probity, "he set out with "his 
friend Mr. Bicknel, a barrister, to the 
town of Shrewsbury, to explore, the 
hospital in that town for 'foundling 
girls. From the little "train, Mr. 
Day in the presence of Mr. TJicknel, 
selected two of twelve years each ; 
both beautiful ; one fair, with flaxen 
locks, and light eyes ; her he called 
I,ucretia. The other ? a clear brunette, 
with darker eyes, more glowing 
bloom, and chesnut tresses, he 
named Sabrina. These girls were 
obtained on written conditions, for 
the performance of which Mr. Bick- 
nel was guarantee. They were to 
this effect ; that Mr. Day should, 
within a year after taking them, re- 
sign one into the protection of some 
reputable tradeswoman, 'giving one 
hundred pounds to bind her appren- 
tice ; maintaining her, if she behav- 
ed well, till she married, or began 
business for herself; upon either of 
these events, he promised to advance 
four hundred more. He avowed his 
intention of educating the girl he 
should retain, with the view of mak- 
ing her his future wife ; solemnly- 
engaging, if he should renounce his 
plan, to maintain her in some res- 
pectable "family till she married, 
when he promised five hundred 
pounds as her wedding portion. 

Mr. Day went instantly to France 
with these girls ; not even taking an 
English servant, that they might re- 
ceive no ideas, except those which 
he might choose to impart. They 
teized and perplexed him ; they 
quarrelled, and fought incessantly ; 
they sickened of the small-pox ; they 
chained him to their bed side by 
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Crying, and screaming if they were 
ever left a moment with any per- 
son who con Id not speak to them 
in English. They lost no beauty 
by their disease. Soon after they 
had recovered, crossing the Rhon^ 
with his wards in a tempestuous day, 
the boat overset. Being an excel- 
lent swimmer, be saved them both, 
though with difficulty and danger to 
himself. He came back toJEngland 
in eight months, heartily glad to 
separate the little squabblers. Sa- 
brina was become the favourite ; he 
placed Lucretia with a chamber 
milliner. She behaved well and be- 
came the wife of a respectable li- 
nen-draper in London. On bis re- 
turn to his native country, he en- 
trusted Sabrina to the cart of Mr 
Bicknel's mother, with whom she 
resided some months, in a' country 
village, while he settled his affairs 
at his own mansion-bouse. 

After taking possession of his man- 
sion, he resumed his preparations for 
implanting in Sabrina's young mind 
the characteristic virtues of Arria, 
Portia, and Cornelia ; his experi- 
ments had not the success he wished 
and expected ;''■ her spirit could not 
be armed against the dread of pain 
and the appearance of danger. 
When he dropped melted sealing- 
wax upon her arms she did not en- 
dure it heroically, nor when he fired 
pistols at her petticoats, which she 
believed to be charged with balls, 
could she help starting aside, or 
suppress, her screams. When he 
tried herfidelity in secret-keeping, 
by telling her of well-invented dan- 
gers to himself, in which greater 
danger would result from its being 
discovered that he was tiuare of them, 
he once or twice detected her having 
imparted the secret to the servants, 
and to her play -fellows. She betrayed 
an averseness to the study of books, 
and of the rudiments of science, 
which gave little promise of ability, 



that should one day be responsible 
for the education of youths, who 
were to emulate the Gracchi. 

Mr. Day presisted in these expe- 
riments, and sustained their continual 
disappointment during the whole 
year: The difficulty seemed 'to lie 
in giving Sabrina a motive to exer- 
tion, self-denial', and heroism. " It was 
against his plan to draw it 'from the 
usual source, pecuniary reward, lux- 
ury, ambition, or vanity. His watch- 
ful cares precluded all knowledge 
of the value of money, the reputa- 
tion of beauty, and its concomitant 
desire of ornamented dress. The 
only inducement, therefore, which 
this lovely artless girl could have 
to combat and subdue the natural 
preference, ot ease to pain, of va- 
cant sport to the labour of thinking, 
was the desire of pleasing her pro- 
tector; though 'she knew not how, 
or why he became such. In that 
desire, fear had greatly the ascen- 
dant of affection, and fear is a cold 
and indofent feeling, 

Thus after a series of fruitless tri- 
als, Mr. Day renounced all hope of 
moulding Sabrina into the being his 
imagination had formed ; and ceas- 
ing to behold her as his future wife, 
he placed her at a boarding-school 
in Warwickshire. His trust in the 
power of education faltered ; his a- 
version to modern elegance subsided. 
From the time he first lived 
near Lichfield, he bad daily con- 
versed with the beautiful Honora 
Sheyd ; without having received a 
Spartan education, she united a dis- 
interested desire to please, fortitude 
of spirit> native strength of intellect, 
literary and scientific taste, to un- 
swerving truth, and to all the gra- 
ces. She was the very Honora 
Sneyd, to whom the gallant and un- 
fortunate Major Andre's unestin- 
guishable passion is on poetic, as 
his military fame and hapless des- 
tiny are on patriotic record ; pa- 
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rental authority having dissolved, 
their juvenile engagements, Mr. 
Day offered to Honora his philoso- 
phic hand. She admired his talents ; 
sfee revered his virtues ; she tried 
tp school her heart into spfter sen- 
timents in his favour ; she did not 
succeed in the attempt, and inge- 
nuously told him so. Her sister, 
Elizabeth Sneyd,, one year younger, 
was very pretty, very sprightly, 
very : artless, very engaging, tnQugh 
countless degrees inferior to the en- 
dowed and adorned Honora ;■ — Tp 
her the yet love-luckless sage trans- 
ferred the heart, which Honora had 
with sighs resigned. 'Elizabeth told 
Mr. Day she could have loved him, 
if he had acquired the manners of 
the world, instead of those 'austere 
singularities of air, habit, and ad- 
dress. 

He began to impute tp fickleness, 
the involuntary iciness of the char- 
ming Honora, as well as that for 
which her sister had accounted. 
He told Elizabeth, that, for her sake, 
he would renounce his prejudices 
to external refinements and try to 
acquire them. He would go to Pa- 
ris, and commit himself to dancing 
and fencing masters. He did so; 
stood daily an hour or two in frames, 
to screw back his shoulders, and 
point Iiis feet ; he practised the 
military gait, the fashionable bow, 
minuets, and cotillions; but it was 
too late; habits, so long fixed, 
could be no more than partially o- 
vercome. The endeavour, made at 
intervals,, and by visible effort, was 
really more ungraceful than the na- 
tural stoop and. unfashionable air ;«— 
neither was the showy dress, in 
which he came back to his fair one, 
a jot more becoming. 

Poor Elizabeth reproached her re. 
luctant, but insuppressiye ingrati- 
tude, upon which all this labour, 
these sacrifices had been wasted. 
She confessed, that Thomas Day, 



blackguard, as she used. jestingly to 
style him, lest displeased he* eya 
than Thomas t>ay,/«e gantlsman.. 

Thus again disappointed^ he re- 
sumed his accustomed^ plainness of 
garb, and neglect of his persjon, and 
went again to the continent, for anp-j 
ther year, ; with pursuits of .hjghei; 
aim, more congenjaj to, his talents 
and former principles. Deviating 
from the usual mode of fasbwnabie; 
tourists, he nxed his residence, fdt, 
sometime in particular spots, j .nipp- 
ing himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the way of life followed^ by 
classes of society seldom known to. 
travellers, and finding occupation ;for 
his benevolence in the relief of their 
distresses. Beturning to England 
in the year 1773, lie saw Honora, 
Sneyd united tq his friend; Mr. Edge- 
worth, if , Edgeworth's-tpwn in Ire- 
land, who was become a widower ; 
and in the year 1780, he learned 
that Elizabeth Sneyd, w:as also, after 
the death of Honora- married to Mr» 
Edgeworth. It was singular that 
Thomas Day should thus* in the 
course of seven years, find himself 
doubly rivalled by his most intimate 
friend ; but his own previously re- 
nounced pursuit of those beautiful 
young women, left bim without either 
cause or sensation of resentment ou 
their account. 

From the year 1773 this hitherto 
love-renounced philosopher resided 
chiefly In London, and amid the 
small and select circle which he 
visited there, often met the ele- 
gant Esther Mills of Derbyshire, 
who, with modern acquirements, and 
amongst modish luxuries suited to 
her large fortune, had cultivated her 
understanding by books, and her 
virtues by benevolence. The again 
unpolished stoic had every charm 
in her eyes, 

" She saw Othello's visage in hit mind ;" 

But from indignant recollection of 
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bop*s so repeated baffled, Mr. Day 
looked with distrust on all females; 
and it was not for many years that he 
deigned to ask Miss "Mills, if she 
Could, for his sake, resign all that 
the world calls pleasures, all its lux- 
uries, and " all its ostentation. If, 
with him, she could resolve to em- 
ploy, after the ordinary comforts of 
life ' were supplied, the surplus of 
her affluent fortune in clothing the 
naked, and feeding the hungry ; re- 
tire withhim into the country, and 
shim, through remaining existence, 
the infectious taint of human so- 
ciety. 

To proposals so formidable, so sure 
to he rejected by "a heart' less thin 
ftifinitely attached, Miss Mills glad- 
ly- assented; but something niore 
remained. He insisted that her whole 
fortune should be settled on' herself, 
totally out of his piesent or future 
controul ; that if she grew tired of a 
system of life so likely to weary a 
woman of the world, she might re- 
turn to that world any hour she 
chose, fully empowered to resume 
its habits and its pleasures. 

They married, retired into the 
country about the year J 780 : no 
carriage, no appointed servant about 
JMrs. Day's own person; no luxury 
of any sort. Music, in which she 
was a distinguished proficient, was 
deemed trivial. She banished her 
harpsicord and music books. Fre- 
quent experiments upon her tem- 
per, and her attachment, were made 
by him, whom she lived but to 
obey and love ; over these she often 
wept, but never repined. No wife, 
bound in the strictest fetters, as to 
the incapacity of claiming separate 
maintenance, ever made more ab- 
solute sacrifices to the most impe- 
rions husband, than did this lady, 
whose independence had been se- 
cured, and of whom nothing was 
demanded as a duty. Thus he found, 
at last, amid the very class he dread- 



ed, that of fashionable women, a 
heart whose passion for him sup- 
plied all the requisites of his high- 
toned expectations. 

Sabrina remained at school three 
years, and gained the esteem of her 
instructress; she grew feminine, 
elegant, and amiable. She proved 
one of the many instances that 
those modes of education, which have 
been sanctioned' by long experience, 
aire seldom abandoned to advantage 
by ingenious system-mongefs. When 
sne left school, Mr. Day allow- 
ed her fifty pounds annually. She 
lived some years near Birming- 
ham, and afterwards in Shropshire: 
wherever she resided, wherever she 
paid visits, she secured to herself 
friends. Mr. Day corresponded with 
her' parentally ; two years after his 
marriage and in her twenty-sixth 
year, his friend Mr. Bicknel, pro- 
posed himself; that very Mr. Bick- 
nel who wentwjth Thomas Day to 
the foundling hospital at Shrews- 
bury, and by whose suretyship for 
bis upright intentions the governors 
of that charity permitted Sabrina 
and Lucretia to be taken from thence. 
More from prudential motives, than 
aflection, Sabrina accepted • Mr. 
Bicknel's addresses, yet became on* 
of the best of wives. Mr. Day gave 
her the promised dower of five hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr. Bicknel, without patrimonial 
fortune, and living up to his pro- 
fessional income, did not save mo- 
ney ; his wife brought him two 
boys ; when the eldest was about 
five years old, their father was seized 
with a paralytic stroke, which in a 
few weeks terminated fatally. His 
widow had no means of independent 
support for herself and her infants. 
Mr. Day allowed her thirty pounds 
annually, to assist the eftbrts which 
he expected she would make for the 
maintenance of herself and children. 
To have been more bounteous must 
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surely have been in his heart, but it 
was not in his system. The sum of 
eight hundred pounds was raised 
among the gentlemen of the bar, 
for Mrs.Bichnel and her sons. This 
excellent woman lived many years 
with Dr. Burney of Greenwich as 
bis housekeeper and assistant in the 
cares of his academy ; she was treat- 
ed by him and his friends with eve- 
ry mark of esteem and respect due 
to a gentlewoman, and one whose 
virtues entitled her to universal appro- 
bation. 

Mr. Day's residence after mar- 
riage was first in Essex, and after- 
wards in Surry, where he occupied 
a considerable farm, in the experi- 
mental processes of which he large- 
ly employed the neighbouring poor. 
From extensive knowledge, ready 
eloquence, and undaunted spirit, he 
was well calculated to take a part 
in political life ; but he was void 
ef ambition. The national circum- 
stances, however, called him out 
in 1780, to make a public opposition 
to the American war, which he had 
execrated at its commencement j he 
joined with this object that of parlia- 
mentary reform, which, indeed, he 
considered as the basis of every o- 
ther political reformation, He join- 
ed his friend Mr. Bicknel in writ- 
ing the " Dying Negro," a poem 
intended to interest the feelings a- 
gainst slavery. His strain of poetry 
was nervous and animated ; his ima- 
gery striking, and versification cor- 
rect. He painted the horrors of 
war very strongly in his poem en- 
titled " The desolation of America." 
In 1782, he published a pamphlet 
on the state of England and the in- 
dependenceof America, strongly re- 
commending the termination of the 
dispute. We must pardon his phi- 
lippic against the Americans, when 
we, consider that generous indigna- 
tion at the slave trade practiced 
without remorse, in the southern co- 



lonies of North America, induc- 
ed him to refuse them all credit for 
the patriotic virtue of that resistance 
to new and unconstitutional claims, 
which threatened their liberties, In 
1781 he published a " Fragment of 
a letter on the slavery of the ne- 
groes :'* This had bean written some 
years before at the instigation of an 
American gentleman, but the pub- 
lication had been suspended during 
the war. Its tenor may be inferred 
from thefollowing passage; " If there 
be an object truly ridiculous in na- 
ture, it is an American patriot, sign- 
ing resolutions of independence with 
one hand, and with the other bran- 
dishing a whip over his affrighted 
slaves." 

Another kind of writing by which 
Mr. Day displayed his zeal for the 
good of mankind, was the compo- 
sition of books for children. His 
"Saudford and Merton," of which 
the first volume appeared in 1783, 
and the third in 1 7 8<Ji, proved one of 
the most popular in this class, and is 
by wise parents put into every youth- 
ful hand. It powerfully inculcates 
all the manly virtues of courage, 
activity, temperance, independence 
and generosity, and contains many 
useful instructions in the principles 
of science. Perhaps '* Sandford and 
Merton" errs in proposing a mode 
of education too little accommoda- 
ted to the actual state of manners, 
and which shows that Thomas Day 
was rather a speculator in this point 
than a practitioner. He never had 
children of his own, or he would 
most likely have found theory and 
practice widely different. 

Mr. Day's constitutional fault like 
the amiable Cowper's, seemed that 
of looking with severe and disgusted 
eyes on those errors in his species, 
which are mutually tolerated by 
mankind. This stain of misanthro- 
py was extremely deepened by his 
commerce with the world, restrain- 
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ed as that commerce had ever been. 
Sarcastic and discerning, it was not 
easy to deceive him ; yet in a few 
instances, he was deceived by the 
appearance of virtues congenial to 
bis own. 
" For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone." 

About eight or ten . years after his 
marriage, the life of this singular be- 
ing became, in its meridian, a victim 
to one or his uncortmon systems. He 
thought highly of the gratitude, ge- 
nerosity and sensibility- of horses ; 
and that whenever they were disobedi- 
ent, unruly, or vicious, it wa9 owing 
to previous ill-usage from , men. He 
had reared, fed, and tamed a favou- 
rite foal ; when it was time it should 
become serviceable, disdaining to em- 
ploy a horse-breaker, he would use 
it to the bit and burthen himself. 
He was not a good horseman. The 



animal disliking his new* situation, 
heeded not the soothing voice to which 
he had been accustomed : he plung- 
ed, threw his master, and then, with 
his heels, struck him on the head, an 
instantly fatal blow. Thus he died a 
victim to his enthusiastic ideas of hu- 
manity, in his 42d year. It was 
said that Mrs. Day never afterwards 
saw the sun ; that she lay in bed, into 
the curtains of which no light was 
admitted during the day, and she only 
rose to stray alone through her garden, 
when night gave her sorrows conge- 
nial gloom. She survived this adored 
husband two years, and then died, 
broken-hearted, for his loss. Mrs. 
Bicknel's name was not mentioned in 
Mr. Day's will, but Mrs Day con- 
tinued the allowance he had made her, 
and bequeathed its continuance from 
her own fartune, during Mrs. Bicknel'» 
life. 
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EMPLOYMENT Of A WOMAN IN CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 

From Olivitr's Travels. 
t,r Ty) please her husband, to detain 

him in the harem as long as 
his affairs permit, to take care of 
her children, to occupy herself with 
her dress, and very little with her 
family, to pray at the hours pre- 
scribed by religion, and to pass a 
part of the day without doing any 
thing, another in smoking, drink- 
ing coffee, receiving female friends, 
relations, or woman under her pro- 
tection ; such are the duties and 
pleasures of a Turkish woman. She 
seldom can read, and Scarcely ever 
write; she has learnt to sew and 
embroider, prepare comfits and dain- 
ties, and make sherbet; but she 



finds it more pleasant to do nothing, 
to remain quiet on her sofa, and 
roll between her fingers a chaplet of 
coral or agate. She considers it as 
a delightful employment to hold, 
from time to time, a dish of coffee 
in one hand, a pipe iu the other, 
and to carry them alternately to her 
mouth, at the same time- inhaling 
the" vapour of the one, and retaining 
as long as possible that of the other ; 
what afterwards gratifies her the 
most, is to have it in her power to 
display to the eyes of the women 
whom she receives, some rich trin- 
kets, and a robe of great value. 

" A mussulman is very poor if he 
hare not several slaves to wait on 
his wife, and the latter is very un- 
skilful if she do not soon convert in- 



